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ITALIAN IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF FRANCE 


N ANOTHER place,! the writer is attempting to give an idea of 

the teaching of English in the secondary schools of France, on the 
basis of his own experience as professeur d’anglais in a small French 
collége? and of the published instructions of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction. He here proposes to do the same thing for Italian; and 
he suggests that those interested in further details applicable to the 
teaching of all modern languages in France may seek these details 
in the other article. The published instructions of the Ministry may 
be found in the Horaires et Programmes de l’Enseignement secon- 
daire des garcons, 7th edition, Paris, 1931, Librairie Vuibert. Al- 
though now superseded in nart, much more complete instructions 
can be found in the Plan d’Etudes et Programmes de l’ Enseignement 
secondaire des garcons, of which the writer used when teaching in 
France the 16th edition, Paris, 1921, Librairie Vuibert. 

The secondary course leading to the baccalaureate is of six 
years duration (from the classe de sixiéme to the classe de premiére) 
plus usually one supplementary year in either the classe de philo- 
sophie or the classe de mathématiques. The student has ordinarily 
completed this course by the age of 19 years and receives his bacca- 
laureate before beginning his university studies. All students study 
one modern language and those studying no ancient language are 
required to study a second modern language. 

All students begin a modern language in the classe de sixié- 
me and when a second modern language is studied, it is begun in 


1A forthcoming number of The Modern Language Journal. 


2 The unusual features of this collége are discussed in The Virginia Teacher 
XIII, 3 (March, 1932), “ A French Experiment in Education.” 
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the classe de quatriéme. Although one language is studied six or 
seven years and the other but four or five, the hours devoted to 
each are such that the student is required to be equally proficient 
in each when he presents himself for the baccalaureate. This de- 
tail has been given because of its bearing upon Italian; for, accord- 
ing to the Circular of July 20, 1925, the language begun in the classe 
de sixiéme must be English or German. This means that many who 
study Italian begin this subject in the classe de quatriéme. There 
is an important exception, however, since the study of Italian and 
Spanish may be begun in the classe de sixiéme in certain schools 
close to Italy and Spain. ‘The discussion here will be based on the 
longer program, because it can be outlined more conveniently and 
because the same ground is covered under both systems. | 

The object of modern language study in France is to give the 
pupil a possession effective of the language so that after leaving 
school he may be able to use it “soit pour des besoins pratiques, 
soit pour des études littéraires, soit pour l’information scientifique.” 
The quickest, surest method to give the possession effective is the 
direct method (Plan d’Etudes, p. 184). 

In the first two years of language study, the stress is on the 
“éducation de l’oreille et des organes vocaux, entrainement 4 la con- 
versation.” ‘The teacher must see that the pupil has correct pronun- 
ciation before the word appears in written form. Words and phrases 
are repeated by individuals or by the whole class. Singing may 
be found helpful in learning pronunciation. Vocabulary starts with 
nouns representing things in the school room and with verbs which 
can be acted out. ‘The sentence is stressed to avoid piling up 
words, useless by themselves. The vocabulary to be acquired in 
this period centers about “L’Enfant a l’école, Les Nombres, Le 
Temps et la Température, Le Corps humain et les besoins corporels, 
La Maison et la Famille, La Campagne, La Ville, La Nature.” 
Grammar is learned inductively, no “grammar” being used. Since 
the pupil is not allowed to hear or use a form that is not correct, he 
will be helped to acquire a natural feeling for the correct form. He 
must do this in this first period if he wishes to continue the work 
(Plan d’Etudes, p. 189). Conversation during this first period is 
the end and method. It must become more and more natural as the 
pupil gains facility and by the end of the two years, all that the 
teacher says to his class must be said in the foreign tongue. 

The lessons prepared by the pupil will consist of small bits of 
prose and verse from good authors or from “la littérature enfantine 
consacrée par l’usage”—nursery rhymes, etc. The pupil may also 
be given paradigms which have been built up in class. The written 
work will be at first simply the copying of words, paradigms, etc. 
Then come “verbes, mots 4 mettre au pluriel, adjectifs 4 faire ac- 
corder, phrases 4 compléter, formes grammaticales a varier, etc.” 
Dictation is recommended. Finally, the pupil will be able to re- 
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produce little stories told in class. A direct method book will be 
given the pupils when they have acquired a good pronunciation. It 
will have no prepared lists of questions, etc.,—the teacher must 
prepare these. It will have a systematic vocabulary indicating the 
pages and lines where the word appears. The teacher will explain 
in the foreign language the meaning of new words. In any case, no 
word for word translation is to be allowed. 

Upon entering the classe de quatriéme, the pupil is beyond the 
elementary stage and the work changes in nature. Conversation is 
no longer paramount nor is it the primary basis of the teaching 
method, although the work from now on is done entirely in the 
foreign language. Reading gains in importance for vocabulary 
building, and indeed, as a basis for all the work. Interscholastic 
and international correspondence i is recommended. Finally, the stu- 
dent is given a “grammar” to be used for reference during the re- 
maining years of his course. 

In the article, previously mentioned, on the teaching of English 
in the secondary schools of France, the writer has given in detail the 
instructions of the Ministry relating to pronunciation, vocabulary, 
class work, written work, home work, etc., as applied to the remain- 
ing classes of the course. Here they will be omitted in order to 
concentrate on those Italian authors and works which are suggested 
for the various classes. 

For the classes de quatriéme et de troisiéme, the following sug- 
gestions are made: “Silvio Pellico, Le mie Prigioni; E. de Amicis, 
Cuore (pages choisies); L. Pignotti, L. Clasio, Favole; Giovanni 
Dupré, Pensieri sull’arte e ricordi autobiografici; G. Giacosa, Una 
partita a scacchi; Collodi, Le avventure di Pinocchio, Il viaggio di 
Giannettino in Italia,’”* 

The list for the classe de seconde is as follows: “L’Ariosto, Epi- 
sodes de l’Orlando Furioso; P. Metastasio, La Clemenza di Tito, 
Attilio Regolo; Goldoni, La Locandiera, La Bottega del Caffe; Alfie- 
ri, La Vita, scritta da esso (extraits) ; A. Manzoni, / promessi Sposi, 
Oeuvres poétiques (extraits); Fogazzaro, Piccolo mondo antico; 
R. Fucini, Le Veglie di Neri; G. Pascoli, Choix de poésies.”* 

Coming now to the classe de premiére, we find that all those 
not studying an ancient language (and they may not be studying 


3 The now superseded Plan d’Etudes contained the following suggestions in ad- 
dition to certain of those appearing above: a collection of the type of Prose e¢ poesie 
italiane, scelte e annotate da Luigi Morandi; L. Capuana, C’era una volta; stories of 
C. Collodi, Emma Perodi, Ida Baccini, or, if the teacher preferred a more uniform 
text, one of the following: Emilio de Marchi, L’Etd preziosa; Giovanni Verga, Storia 
di una capinera; Edmondo de Amicis, Alle porte d'Italia, La Vita militare; Antonio 
Fogazzaro, Dantele Cortis; Ida Baccini, La storia di Firenze narrata a scuola. 


4 The superseded list contained the following suggestions not included in the 
above: G. Gozzi, L’Osservatore; Goldoni, Il Burbero Benefico; Monti, verse selections. 
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Italian) have a small amount of time allotted for the study of foreign 
authors in translation. The Italian suggestions are: 

(1) Dante and his time. The Divine Comedy, general plan 
and composition, famous episodes. Dante little known in France 
until the end of the 18th century; his fame since the Romantic 
period. 
(2) Petrarch and Italy. Petrarch and Humanism. The Italian 
poetry of Petrarch; bond between his art and that of the Trouba- 
dours. Reading of a few famous pieces. The tradition of Courtly 
Love and the lasting influence of Petrarch (particularly on French 
poets of the 16th century). 

(3) <Ariosto and Tasso. The poetic traditions to which the 
Orlando Furioso is attached. The originality of the inspiration and 
of the art of Ariosto. General idea and composition of his poem.— 
Tasso. Analysis and principal episodes of the Gerusalemme Libe- 
rata. Fame of this epic in France, particularly in the 17th century. 

(4) Italian literature of the Romantic period. Manzoni: the 
historical drama (preface to the Conte di Carmagnola). Leopardi: 
essential features of his genius. Readings from his poetry. 

(5) D’Annunzio. 

Turning next to the regular work of the Italian classes in the 
classe de premiére, we find the following texts suggested: ‘Dante 
La Vita Nuova (extraits), Inferno (extraits): Pétrarque, choix de 
poésies; Boccace, extraits; T. Tasso, La Gerusalemme Liberata 
(extraits); V. Alfieri, Antigone, Saul; G. Parini, J] Mattino; G. Leo- 
pardi, choix de poésies; G. Carducci, choix de poésies.”® 

The suggestions for the classe de philosophie and the classe de 
mathématiques are the same: “Dante, Episodes du Purgatoire et du 
Paradis; Machiavel, // Principe; Foscolo, choix de poésies; Leopardi, 
Operette morali; Carducci, Letture del Risorgimento Italiano.”® 

In connection with the texts and authors given above, a word 
of warning is necessary. It is not to be supposed that the French 
student will have studied them all in class or even have read them 
all. ‘They are simply suggestions, for the guidance of teacher and 
student, from which choices will be made. They are offered here 
in the belief that they will prove interesting as a basis of compar- 
ison to American teachers of Italian. 

Eart G. MELLor 


University of Virginia 


® The superseded list gives the following in addition to certain of those ap- 
pearing above: B. Castiglione, J/ Cortegiano; B. Cellini, Vita; Vasari, selections; 
Parini, Il Giorno, Le Odi; extracts from contemporary writers: in particular, A. 
Fogazzaro, Renato Fucini, L. Capuana, G. Verga, M. Serao. 


6 The older list contained the following suggestions in addition to certain of 
those found above: Galileo, Prose scelte; Giusti, selections from correspondence and 
poetry; A, Fogazzaro, critical and philosophical writings (L’Origine del! Uomo, Per 
la Bellezza d’'un’idea, Il dolore nell’arte, etc.). 
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BRICCICHE ARIOSTESCHE 


HOUGH certain characteristics of the seicentism of the Quattro- 

cento have been noticed in the work of Ariosto,' no one, as far as 
I have been able to ascertain, has as yet pointed out any direct 
imitations from the poets of the school of Tebaldeo and Aquilano. 
Recognition of the fact that the great poet did not wholly escape 
the prevalent literary affectation of his age may, without going into 
details, perhaps serve many as an adequate proof of his relation 
to the above school. Yet to others the indication of specific in- 
stances of inspiration from this group will not be altogether devoid 
of interest. 

For the opening stanza of the famous lament of Bradamante, 
which exists in two other authentic versions, a capitolo and some 
stanze,* Ariosto seems to draw largely upon a sonnet attributed to 
his friend Tebaldeo. Both have in common the affirmation of love 
in the first line—also connected by strong verbal similarities—, the 
likening of this pledge of constancy to a sea-rock vainly buffetted 
by the waves, and the rimes voglio, scoglio, orgoglio. Compare 
Tebaldeo’s first line: 

Io son quel che io fui sempre esser voglio . . .3 
with the initial line of the lament: 
Ruggier, qual sempre fui, sol esser voglio .. . 
(Orlando Furioso, XLIV, 61) 
Qual son, qual sempre fui, tal esser voglio . . 
(Capitolo XIII and Stanze, X1) 

Another composition by Tebaldeo, a strambotto, apparently 
supplied Ariosto with the thought contained in the second verse of 
the octave in the Orlando Furioso and in the Stanze but not in the 
Capitolo. Compare: 

Io te amo e amarote fin che io vivo 
E depoi morte se poi morte se ama... .4 
with Ariosto’s 


Fino alla morte, e pil se pill si puote... 
(Or! Jando Furioso) 


Fino alla morte 2 pid se esser si pote... 
(Stanze) 


1E.g. H. Hauvette: L’Arioste et la poésie chevaleresque a Ferrare au début 
du XV le siécle, Paris, 1927, p. 298. 

2In the Lirica (ed. Fatini), Bari, 1924, 96 and 175. 

3In Opere del Thebaldeo da Ferrara, Sonetti CCLXXXIII, dialogo I, epistole 
ITI, egloghe IIII, desperata I, capitoli XIX, Venetia, Georgio de Rusconi Milanese, 
1501, No. XXVIII. A copy of this edition is in the University of Pennsylvania 
Library. 

4 See F. Cavicchi: “A proposito di una pubblicazione di versi del Tebaldeo,” 
in Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, L (1907), 83 
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While the remaining five lines of the octave correspond more 
or less to lines 2-6 of Tebaldeo’s sonnet, they also betray the use of 
a second model, probably Petrarch’s popular Pommi ove ’1 Sole 

- +.” a more diffused expression of the affirmation-of-love theme. 
Ariosto’s antitheses and one verse, the fourth,® seem to be echoes 
of the Petrarchan sonnet. Compare Tebaldeo’s verses: 

E se altra donna pensa pigliarme 

Indarno ordisse rete e prende larme: 

Che il mio cor saldo sta come in mar scoglio 
Ne tuo superbo sdegno ira ne orgloglio (sic) 
Haran forza da te mai discaciarme . . . 


with the lines in the epic: 
O siami Amor benigno, o musi orgoglio, 
O me Fortuna in alto o in basso ruote, 
Immobil son di vera fede scoglio 
Che d’ogn’intorno il vento e il mar percuote: 
Neé giamai per bonaccia né per verno 
Luogo mutai, né muterd in eterno.7 


It may be argued that both the Tebaldeo and Ariosto verses 
are the expression of commonplaces, and hence do not necessarily 
show any direct connection with each other. Though this may seem 
to be true superficially, nevertheless, Tebaldeo’s sonnet should be 
considered as the source of our Ariosto octave until new material is 
brought to light that will destroy its claim in this particular. 

What has just been said also applies to an octave by Francesco 
Cei, which seems to have been the model for Ariosto’s octave de- 
scriptive of the eyes of Alcina in Orlando Furioso VII, 12, for both 
the Alcina passage and the Cei’s poem follow the popular tradition 


5 Jl Canzoniere (Scherillo ed.), Milan, 1925, 313. 


6 Cf. Petrarch’s line: Pommi in umil fortuna od in superba . . . with Ariosto’s: 
O me Fortuna in alto o in basso ruote . . 


7 The Stanze and the Capitolo show some differences in wording. © 

The anonymous sonnet (i.e. our Tebaldeo attribution) beginning: Io. so 
quel che fui sempre et esser voglio . . . (see “Per le liriche di Ludovico Ariosto” in 
Giorn. storico . . . Supple. No. 22-23 (1924) p. 257, n. 1), found by Fatini in a 
manuscript in the Archivio storico municipale di Gubbio (formerly Biblioteca co- 
munale), is given to Tebaldeo by O. Nardi: 4. Tebaldeo. Versi. Da un mano- 
scritto della Biblioteca comunale eugubina, Perugia, 1906. See also F. Cavicchi, 
op. cit., 83, who compares the poems from this manuscript with those in the 1534 
edition of Tebaldeo’s works. 

Besides the use made by an anonymous writer of Bradamante’s lament in 
some octaves to the Principessa di Bisignano (see L. Frati, Giorn. storico... 
1917, 421) a paraphrase is to be found in a villanella alla Napolitana printed in 
Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, XVII (1893), 455. aa 

Bernardo Tasso uses the same theme in a stanza beginning: Vostro fui, 
vostro son, e sarod vostro . . . which may be found in the poem: Se ben di sette 
stelle... in Parte prima delle stanze di divers . . ., Venice, 1580, 256-7. 
Giraldi in two sonnets in Fiamme, Venice, 1548: Armatevi pur donna . 
and Forse, perché ben mi lamenti . . . has echoes of the Bradamente lament. : 

Cf. also a sonnet by Boiardo: Jo sono e sard sempre quel ch’io fur .. im 
Le Poesie volgari e latine di Matteo Maria Boiardo (ed. Solerti), Bologna, 1894, 81. 
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in lode delle bellezze d’una donna. Of significance is the correspon- 


dence of lines four and five in the two octaves. Compare Cei: 
Delle dua stelle anzi dua sol non occhi 
Che dirdé io che importano ogni cosa, 
un circlo bianco pare chun negro iocchi 
et nel mezo del negro amor si posa; 
di li par che sua strale acuti scocchi 
nel volger quella luce gratiosa; 
grandi sdruciti e negri pid che illebano 
questi son che hanno asceso il cor di Alcebano.8 


with Ariosto: 
Sotto duo negri e sottilissimi archi 
son duo negri occhi, anzi duo chiari soli, 
pietosi a riguardare, a mover parchi; 
intorno a cut par ch’Amor scherzi voli, 
e ch’ indi tutta la faretra scarchi, 
e che visibilmente i cori involi: 
Quindi il naso per mezzo il viso scende, 
Che non trova I’Invidia ove l’emende. 


Josepu G. Fuciia 
Northwestern University 


8 In Sonecti, Capituli, Canzone, Sextine, Stanze et Strambocti composti per 
lo Excellentissimo Francesco Cei, Ciptadino Fiorentino in laude di Clitia, Florence, 
Giunti, 1503. Reprinted in Ferrari: Biblioteca di letteratura popolare italiana, I, 


1882, p. 308. 
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THE “CASA E BIBLIOTECA CARDUCCI” AT BOLOGNA 


QUESTA CASA ABITATA 
DA 
GIOSUE CARDUCCI 
NEGLI ANNI 
CHE GLI CONSACRARONO LA GLORIA 
LA REGINA MARGHERITA 
DONO 
ALLA CITTA DI BOLOGNA 
PEGNO DI AFFETTO E REVERENZA 
AL CANTORE 
DELL ITALIA NUOVA ED ANTICA 


BOLOGNA VI NOVEMBRE MCMXXI 
IL COMUNE P. 


WENTY-FIVE years have passed since “l’indomito cor” of 

Giosué Carducci ceased its beating and his spirit passed on to 
the “concilio de’ magni’; but his presence is still felt in the Casa e 
Biblioteca in Bologna, for the people of that city have known how 
to value and care for that gift which the Queen Mother, Margherita, 
entrusted to them soon after the death of the great poet. 

Several years before his death, Carducci was burdened with the 
thought of the eventual scattering of his beloved books, and some 
of his friends undertook to find a fitting solution to the problem. It 
was first thought that the Biblioteca dell’Archiginnasio would be 
best suited to receive the collection, but it was objected that it would 
soon be mingled with the other vast collections of that library and 
lose its identity as an expression of Carducci’s choice as well as a 
great part of its usefulness. Besides, Carducci was still a member of 
the directorate of the library, and this made the acquisition techni- 
cally impossible. ‘The problem came to the knowledge of Queen 
Margherita, who immediately expressed the desire of buying it, and, 
after some negotiations between comm. Dallolio, who represented Car- 
ducci, and Conte Nerio Malvezzi on the part of the queen, the act of 
sale was drawn up in Bologna on April 29, 1902. Carducci’s ap- 
preciation of the queen’s act was profound, and his joy and relief 
are seen in the words addressed to the Mayor, comm. Dallolio: 


FE un arcobaleno fra le nuvole che turbano la fine della mia giornata. Cosi 
fosse, e i libri e le carte, che ebbero tanta parte della mia vita e dei miei amori, 
riposassero tutti insieme, dopo di me, in luogo quieto, sicuro, onorato! 
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How much greater, then, was his happiness when, in 1906, he 
knew that that “luogo quieto” would be his own home, and that his 
books would remain in the same rooms, in the same cases, in which 
he had arranged them with such thought and care. In the following 
letter of Jan. 1, 1906, he expressed to Her Majesty his pleasure in 
her acquisition of the house in which he had passed the last seven- 
teen years of his life, and which would guard forever his books 
and papers: 


. Di un nuovo benefizio Ella mi ha gratificato, non volendo che per il breve 
tempo di vita che ancor m’avanza, fossero disgiunti da me quegli antichi compagni 
de’ miei sogni e de’ miei pensieri, voglio dire i libri, con i quali quaranta anni ero 
vissuto in intima famigliarita. Quei libri erano gia, per ultimo acquisto, della Maesta 
Vostra, ed ora la Maesta Vostra, assicurando per sua anche la casa che stava per 
essere venduta, ha rifatto un intangible abitacolo dei pensieri e degli affetti miei 
per i tempi che verranno. La quale felicita non ebbero gli ultimi Italiani veramente 
grandi, felicita toccata a questo pover'uomo, potere dal suo letto di convalescente 
salutare mattina e sera quei libri che furono il conforto e nutrimento della sua 


gioventu. 

Thus were the last days of the poet gladdened by the presence 
of these companions of his life-time, and by the certainty of their 
preservation intact after his death. 

To this house Carducci had come in 1890 when the home in Via 
Mazzini had become too small to hold his family and his ever in- 
creasing library. Shortly afterwards his daughter Laura with her 
husband, cav. Giulio Gnaccarini, came to live on the lower floor, 
and some years later, in response to the deep tenderness of Car- 
ducci’s words, “Mia cara figlia, le braccia paterne ti sono e ti saranno 
sempre aperte, per rifugio a piangere, se non per conforto,” the elder 
daughter, Bice, with her five children, came to find peace near her 
father from the grief of her husband’s death. How dear to Carducci 
must this house have grown, with its many memories and associa- 
tions, which for so long had sheltered those closest to his heart. 

It stands alone, on the outskirts of the city, just south of the 
old Roman road, the Via Emilia, solidly built into the ancient walls 
of the Commune. At one side stretches the garden, with its cypress 
and poplar trees, into which has been built with grace and skill 
the white marble Monumento Carducci, dedicated in 1928. Wide 
round it opens the semi-circular Piazza Carducci, enlarged after the 
death of the poet to allow a full view of the house and garden. The 
simplicity and dignity of the exterior recall the quiet life of Carducci 
and his love of solitude, free from every ostentation and artificiality. 
And this first impression is deepened on entering the rooms on the 
second floor inhabited by Carducci. Extreme simplicity of furnish- 
ings, enough for comfort without any suggestion of ornamentation, 
emphasizes the overwhelming presence of books, books on tables and 
chairs, on all the walls, invading even the bedroom. 

To them are dedicated four of the seven rooms of his home, 
the other three being the bedroom and sitting-room of Signora 
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Elvira and the dining-room. ‘The entrance room contains foreign 
authors, particularly French and German, though there is also a 
good collection in English! and recent books on historical and liter- 
ary criticism. ‘The two rooms, “lo studio” and “l’anti-studio,” form 
the real library. The latter contains the works of Italian literature 
of the Settecento and Ottocento and an interesting collection on the 
Risorgimento. The study, where Carducci spent most of the day, 
and where it can be said he passed the greater part of his life, is a 
fine large room, full of light, with windows looking out over the 
plain and hills towards Romagna. Everywhere are books! In the 
case back of the desk at the far end of the room is Dante, and round 
the bust many rare editions of his works and of the classics of the 
Trecento and Quattrocento. The only ornament besides the books 
are busts and pictures of those men who had been for long years 
friends or “gods” of Carducci: Dante, Alfieri, Mazzini, Crispi, Leo- 
pardi, Benedetto Cairoli, Victor Hugo, and others. Here also are 
two busts of Carducci himself, one in terra-cotta, and one by the 
celebrated Cecioni, in bronze. 

In the bedroom, sparsely furnished, is a large photograph of 
Giordano Bruno and, over the bed, a copy of Raffaello’s Madonna 
della Seggiola: two different aspects of Carducci’s idealism. On both 
walls beside the bed are many editions of Horace and of the poets 
of the Cinquecento and Seicento. Carducci had a particular interest 
in the translations of Horace and there is hardly one yet published 
which is not represented here in its best edition. This interest is 
also indicated in the many prose translations of the Roman poet by 
Carducci himself which exist in manuscript form in the Biblioteca. 

Following the bedroom is the dining-room where some of the 
many parchment documents of homage or appreciation presented to 
Carducci are exhibited. In the hall are a number of new cases con- 
taining the Raccolta Carducciana, that is, a collection of all the edi- 
tions of the Opere Carducciane and of all the critical studies and 
translations of those works in various languages. ‘This section is 
kept up to date with the new studies which appear. 

Even more important than the printed volumes, of which there 
are more than forty thousand (including some fourteen thousand 
pamphlets contained in about three hundred and eighty cardboard 
cases), are the manuscripts and papers of the great writer himself. 
These include many unpublished Juvenilia and various versions and 
readings of the later poems and prose works. Besides the many 
translations from Horace, all in prose, are a number from Tibullus 
and some from German and English writers. Important also are 
the notes, lectures, and bibliographic indications in connection with 
his teaching work. 


1In cataloguing the books in English or of English authors translated into 
Italian or French I found almost three hundred. 
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A first inventory of the material in the library was made be- 
tween October 1907 and May 1908 by Prof. Giuseppe Albini, repre- 
senting the family, and Prof. Albano Sorbelli, chosen to represent 
the Commune. The examination and cataloguing of the manuscripts 
was carried out according to the conditions of the gift by a com- 
mittee of eleven members chosen by the Giunta Municipale of 
Bologna. This committee met for the first time on Nov. 20, 1908 
and finished its work in 1911. The manuscripts to be published 
were indicated in the report of the committee, and some of these 
have appeared in the volume of Albini and Sorbelli: Primizie e Reli- 
quie dalle carte inedite di Giosué Carducci (Bologna, 1928). A 
third examination was made in 1920-1921 by Prof. Sorbelli as Di- 
rector of the Biblioteca. The result of this examination was made 
public in the two volumes, in quarto, of Prof. Sorbelli: Catalogo dei 
manoscrittt di Giosué Carducci, a cura di Albano Sorbelli (Bologna, 
a spese del Comune, 1920-21). 

These manuscripts are now collected in eighty cartons and their 
arrangement follows that indicated by the poet ‘who himself collected 
those of the years up to 1860 in bundles, covered with blue paper, 
arranged in cronological order, with the year to which they referred 
written on the outside in a very clear hand which he used for these 
indications and bibliographic cards that formed his great pride. 

The collection of papers and letters is very large, including 
more than thirty thousand letters. Considering his impatience with 
everyday things, it is amazing to see that Carducci kept everything: 
letters of every kind, invitations, visiting cards, backs of envelopes 
with some notation hastily written there. And among these as well 
as in the manuscripts there is much valuable material still to be 
studied. 

The inauguration of the Museo and Biblioteca Carducci co- 
incided with the celebration for the sixth centenary of Dante and 
took place on November 6, 1921, in the presence of the Queen. The 
ceremonies were held in the south wing of the second floor, in the 
room which has become the seat of the R. Deputazione di Storia 
Patria per le Provincie di Romagna, of which Carducci was secre- 
tary and later president for a period of twenty years. The work of 
cataloguing the books and manuscripts, of arranging the Museum, 
and of making some external repairs was finished, and the House of 
Carducci was opened to the public. Here the student is welcomed 
and the treasures of this library are made available to him. 

And there are many treasures here, for Carducci loved the 
books that formed the one luxury of his life, and the deep- 
est joy. Often with much denial he saved the money to buy them; 
each new acquisition was the cause for rejoicing, and he showed 
them to his friends, eagerly asking: “And how much do you think it 
cost?” In almost every book appears his signature with the date of 
purchase, and sometimes the date of rebinding. He tended them 
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carefully, put them in order, had them rebound, and made biblio- 
graphic cards for each one. But however much he valued them for 
their beauty or rarity, his was not the passion of a mere collector: 
to him the content was all-important, and he chose editions to illus- 
trate the best reading of the text, and its formation and develop- 
ment as a work of art. Apart from his own papers and manuscripts, 
his library has importance as the careful and diligent choice of a 
real scholar, and each book bears the love and memory of a great 
man. In it, besides the collections of Greek, Latin, and Neo-Latin 
authors, is all that is best in literature which appeared in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, and a rich collection of works on 
Italian literature, many of which are not easily available elsewhere. 


Marrua F. Teacu Gnupi 


Bologna 
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RECENT ITALIAN BOOKS 


Compiled by 
Joun Van Horne 
University of Illinois 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bibliografia leopardiana. Parte I (fino al 1898) compilata da G. 
Mazzatinti e M. Menghieri. Parte II (1898 - 1930) a cura di 
Giulio Natali. Firenze, Olschki, 1932. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


Cinelli, Delfino. Mio padre. Milano, L’Eroica, 1932. L.10. 
Story of an early industrialist. 

Franciulli, Giuseppe. La spada di Eleonora. Milano, Ravagnati. 
L.5. 
Historical novel of Sardinia. 

Negri, Ada. Di giorno in giorno. Milano, Mondadori, 1932. L.12. 
Collection of various articles. 

Pettinato, Concetto. Dialoghi moderni. Milano, T. T. T., 1932. 
L.12. 
On modern absurdities. 

Tosatti, Maria Barbara. Canti e preghiere. Roma, Maglione, 1932. 
L.5. 
Mystical poems. 

CRITICISM 


Croce, Benedetto. Conversazioni critiche. Serie terza e serie quarta. 
Bari, Laterza, 1932. 2 vols. L.60. 
Items collected from La Critica. 

D’Ovidio, Francesco. Nuovi studi Danteschi. Vol. Ul. J1 Pur- 
gatorio. Napoli, Guida, 1932. L.25. 

Ferrero, Giuseppe Guido. L’anima e la poesia di Vittorio Alfieri. 
Torino, Paravia, 1932. L.17. 
Finds tenderness, horror, will, faith. 

Manacorda, Guido. Benedetto Croce, ovvero dell’improntitudine. 
Firenze, Bemporad, 1933. 
Part of a polemic. 

Mussolini, Benito. Vita di Arnaldo. Milano, Popolo d'Italia, 1932. 
L.7. 
Contains intimate feeling. 

Tilgher, Adriano. Filosoft e moralisti del novecento. Roma, Li- 
breria di Scienze e Lettere, 1932. L.12. 
Life as the all-important concept of the novecento. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES 
IN AMERICA 


January - March, 1933 


Compitep By J. E. SHaw 
University of Toronto 


Books 


Coviello, L. and Giacobbe, Annita S. First Reader in Italian. New 
York, Macmillan, 1933. Pp. xvi, 323. (Part One: Intensive 
Reading. Part Two: Extensive Reading. Part Three: Anec- 
dotes, Idioms: Modi di dire. Exercises follow the readings. 
Vocabulary.) 

Penzer, N. M. The Pentameron of Giambattista Basile, translated 
by N. M. P. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co. (A translation 
into English of Croce’s translation, with the notes of the latter.) 


ARTICLES 


Adkins, N. F. “Longfellow and the Italian Risorgimento.” PMLA 
XLVIII, 311. (Longfellow’s allusion to the Risorgimento, in 
the sixth sonnet of the Divina Commedia group. A supple- 
mentary note to R. M. Peterson’s “Echoes of the Italian Risorgi- 
mento” in PMLA XLVII, 220-40.) 

Altrocchi, R. “Sempre forbici!” Giorn. stor. d. lett. it. C (1928), 
345. (An additional note to one by Vittorio Cian in Giorn. 
stor. NCIX, 190, on the proverbial expression, with new refer- 
ences. A new explanation of its origin from Serdonati’s col- 
lection of proverbs.) 

Austin, H. D. “Parallel or Coincidence? A problem of Dante inter- 
pretation: Purg. III, 56—V.£. I, xii, 2.” Studies in Philology 
XXX, 17-23. (Purg. III, 56: “essaminava del cammin la 
mente,” compared with V. E£. I, xii, 2: “de siciliano examinemus 
ingenium.” After examining previous interpretations of the 
first passage, Prof. Austin is unable to declare the problem 
solved, but he is inclined to believe “that probably both ‘mente’ 
in the Italian passage, and ‘ingenium’ in the Latin, mean 
‘nature,’ ‘character,’ etc., of the thing mentioned: ‘il cammino,’ 
in the Purgatorio, and the ‘[vulgare] sicilianum,’ in the Latin.”’) 

— “Heavenly Gold; A Study of the Use of Color in Dante.” 
PQ XII, 44-53. (The mediaeval names for colours were few 
and often vague. Dante uses not more than twelve, and colour 
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enters sparingly into his descriptions. Green is never mentioned 
in the descriptions of the Paradiso, because it symbolises hope, 
as red and white stand for love and faith. There is no room 
for hope in Paradise. Gold takes the place of green, gold which 
in the Purgatorio also is the colour of divine perfection. “In 
the bliss of Heaven, Faith, Hope, and Love have become Love, 
Fruition, Trust.” Prof. Austin does not believe that the three 
persons of the Trinity are represented by colours, except that 
red, being the colour of love, could not but be associated with 
the Holy Ghost. He argues against interpretation in that way 
of the colours of the three faces of Lucifer. One of the three 
rings that represent the triune God in Par. XXXIII is red, but 
the others are undefined.) 

Ciarlantini, F. “The Art of the Book in Italy.” Atlantica, February, 
1933. (The Italian contribution to the art of printing illustrated 
in the earliest books.) 

Goggio, E. “Italy and Some of Her Early American Commenta- 
tors.” IJtalica X, 4-10. 

Marraro, H. R. “The New Education in Italy.” Current History, 
February, 1933. (The modern reform of the educational 
system.) 

Moncada, F. “The ‘Little Italy’ of 1850.” Atlantica, January, 1933. 
(Information not only about the humbler element of New York’s 
“Little Italy” at the time, but about Italian men of letters and 
their hosts and patrons.) 

Randazzo, M. D. “Goldoni as Consul at Venice: a little-known as- 
pect of the Italian playwright’s career.” Atlantica, March, 1933. 
(Incidents of Goldoni’s service as Genoese consul, 1741-1744, 
which ended when he was required to procure the assassination 
of aman. Taken from his published correspondence, and from 
the Mémoires.) 

Steiner, A. “A Trace of Dante in Goethe’s //menau.” MLN 
XLVIII, 86-87. (The earliest evidence of the influence of 
Dante to be found in Goethe’s works is a reminiscence of the 
first terzina of the Commedia in Ilmenau, 1783.) 


REVIEWS 


Altrocchi, R. In /talica X, 27-28. Dante by T. S. Eliot. London, 
Faber and Faber (1929). 

Bigongiari, D. In RR XXIV, 45-48. Letters and Documents from 
the Selfridge Collection of Medici Manuscripts edited by 
Gertrude Randolph Bramlette Richards. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1932. 

Edler, Florence. In Spec. VIII, 92-94. Correspondance de la 
filiale de Bruges des Medici, Part I, edited by A. Grunzweig. 
(Publication de la Commission royale d’Histoire). Brussels, 
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Lamertin, 1931. (Letters of great interest, written between 1439 
and 1464, discovered in the Florentine state archives.) 

Gisolfi, A. M. In Atlantica, March, 1933. Mazzini: Prophet of 
Modern Europe by Gwilym C. Griffith. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 

—- In 4tlantica, March, 1933. Invitation to Renaissance Italy 
by Rachel Annand Taylor. New York, Harper & Bros. 
Grilli, F. In Atlantica, January, 1933. “The Religion of Liberal- 
ism”: review of Storia d’Europa nel secolo decimonono by 

Benedetto Croce. Bari, Laterza, 1932. 

Livingston, A. In The Nation, Feb. 22, 1933. Mazzini: Prophet 
of Modern Europe by Gwilym C. Griffith. New York, Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 

McKenzie, K. In /talica X, 28-30. La Vita Nuova di Dante 
Alighieri: edizione critica per cura di Michele Barbi. Firenze, 
Bemporad, 1932. 


Notices, Reports 


Bontempo, O. A. “Italian Literary Quarterly.” RR XXIV, 70-73. 
Novels: M. Ferrigni, // legionario di sette imperatori, Milano, 
Ceschina; B. Cicognani, Villa Beatrice, Milano, 'Treves-Treccani- 
Tumminelli; S. Aleramo, Frustino, Milano, Mondadori; A. 
Campanile, Battista al giro d'Italia, Milano, ‘Treves. Short 
Stories: P. D. Sessa, La Propria Sorte, Genova, Marsano; 
Lina Pietravalle, Marcia Nuziale, Milano, Bompiani; N. 
Savaresi, Storie e fantasie, Milano, Ceschina; FE. Bavetta, 
Inferni e paradisi del mare, Milano, Agnelli. Plays: G. Umani, 
Prometeo, Milano, Eroica; G. Mariani, La veggente di Betania, 
Milano, Froica. 

Gisolfi, A. M. In Atlantica, Jan., 1933. Notice of G. G. Belli, 
Sonetti, Roma, Formiggini: 2 vols. 

Hocking, E. “The Status of Italian in the Colleges.” J/talica X, 
11-14. 

Van Horne, J. “Recent Italian Books.” /J/talica X, 15-16. 


ADDENDA 


Curtayne, Alice. 4 Recall to Dante. New York, Macmillan, 1932. 
(“A biographical portrait of Dante and a study of his work, 
which the author believes can only be fully understood by 
Catholics.” Jtaly America Soc. Bulletin, Jan. 1933.) 

Silverstein, H. T. “Dante and the Visio Pauli.” MZN XLVI, 
397-99. (Inferno XI, 3-13 compared with a passage in the 
Visio Pauli which contains two details—the announcement of 
more cruel punishments than have been hitherto seen, and the 
need of waiting to become accustomed to the stench arising 
from the pit—which are not to be found in any of the other 
mediaeval visions of hell.) 
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ITALIAN COURSES IN AMERICAN SUMMER SESSIONS 


From answers received to our requests ior information we are 
able to announce the following Italian courses for this summer:— 

University or CaxirorniA, Berkeley. June 26 to August 4. 
Elements of Italian, Mr. C. S. Singleton. 

University oF Cuicaco. Summer Quarter. June 19 to August 
25. Elementary Italian (Ital. 101), Professor W. L. Bullock; 
Capolavori della letteratura italiana (Ital. 221), Professor Bullock; 
Literary Types (Ital. 321), Professor Bullock; Investigations in the 
field of Italian literature (Ital. 421), Professor Bullock. 

CotumpiA University. July 10 to August 18. Elementary 
Italian, first course, Dr. H. R. Marraro; Elementary Italian, second 
course, Mr. A. M. Gisolfi; Intermediate course, Mr. Gisolfi; Con- 
versation and composition, Dr. Marraro.—Graduate courses: Italian 
literature of the sixteenth century, Dr. Enrico De Negri, Lecturer in 
Italian Literature at the University of Cologne; Italian literature of 
the nineteenth century, Dr. De Negri. 

COLLEGE oF THE City or Derroir. June 19 to July 28. Ele- 
mentary Italian (Second Semester course), Professor D. L. Pucci. 

Harvarp University. July 6 to August 16. Elementary 
Italian, Dr. Louis F. Solano. 

University or ILurinors. June 19 to August 12. Intermediate 
Italian, Miss A. R. Pietrangeli—Graduate course: Special topics for 
research in Italian, Dr. Arthur Hamilton. 

Jouns Hopkins Universiry. June 26 to August 5. Elementary 
Italian (double course), Dr. C. B. Beall, of the University of Oregon. 

University oF Maine. July 5 to August 12. Intermediate 
Italian, Professor R. M. Peterson. 

Muippiesury June 30 to August 18. Beginners’ 
course (open only to students in the French and Spanish Schools: 
not open to members of the Casa), Mr. Michele I. Cantarella; 
Intermediate grammar and composition, Mr. Cantarella; Advanced 
composition and practice in style, Professor F. B. Averardi; Oral 
practice, self-expression in Italian, vocabulary, pronunciation, Profes- 
sor Gabriella Bosano; History of Italian literature and civilization, 
Professor Bosano; History of Italian art from the thirteenth century 
to the end of the Renaissance, Professor Averardi.—Seminar course 
(given if six students apply for it): Dante and his time, Professor 
Bosano. 

University oF Wisconsin. June 26 to August 4. First Se- 
mester Italian, Mr. Joseph Rossi; Second Semester Italian, Mr. E. E. 
Milligan; Dante and Boccaccio in English translation, Mr. Milligan; 
Italian short story, Mr. Rossi; Research in Italian, Mr. Rossi. 
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NEWS NOTES 


At Home 


The fifty-second annual meeting of the Dante Society was held on May 16, 1933, 
at the home of the president, Professor J. D. M. Ford, in Cambridge, Mass. The 
chief paper of the evening was by Professor Kenneth McKenzie: “Observations on 
Dante’s Lyrical Poems.” 

We have been privileged to receive from Professor C. H. Grandgent a copy of 
his splendid new revised edition of the Divina Commedia. ‘This work forms a fitting 
climax to his many contributions to Romance studies in general, and to Dante 
scholarship in particular. 

Professor Franco Bruno Averardi, exchange professor of Italian at Wellesley 
College, has been added to the staff of the Casa Italiana at Middlebury College for 
the coming summer. 

Edmund L. Loughnan, who was Assistant Editor of I/talica in 1927-28, and 
instructor in Romance Languages in Brown University, has been promoted to an 
Assistant Professorship. He spent last year studying and traveling in Europe. 

On March 16 the Royal Italian Consul General at New York conferred the 
Gold Medal for Special Merit in Education on Professors Dino Bigongiari, of 
Columbia University, Angelo Lipari, of Yale University, Leonard Covello, of De 
Witt Clinton High School, and Angelo Patri. 

Professors Rudolph Altrocchi, of the University of California, Berkeley, 
Fredericka Blankner, of Vassar College, Walter L. Bullock, of the University of 
Chicago, and Domenico Vittorini, of the University of Pennsylvania, were also 
among those honored with special medals by the Italian Government, in March, 
for distinguished service in the field of education. 

The Institute of International Education Handbook for American Students in 
Italy, by Howard R. Marraro, Ph.D., “published in co-operation with the Italian 
Historical Society,”” New York, which forms Bulletin No. 2 of the Fourteenth Series, 
is an interesting and valuable pamphlet of over 50 pages, of which we gratefully 
acknowledge the receipt. It bears the date of January 25, 1933. 

The Almanacco degli Scrittori Italiani di Oggi e di Domani (Naples, 1933) in- 
cludes Dr. Fredericka Blankner. Hers is the only foreign name in the book, and 
it is said that this is the first time a non-Italian has ever been listed in this 
publication. Miss Blankner’s translation from the Italian of 4 History of Scanda- 
navian Literatures, by Giovanni Bach (The Dial Press), makes accessible to 
English speaking students the only work in any language which treats all the 
literatures of all the countries of Scandanavia from the origins to the present day. 
Miss Blankner also informs us that her research study on Dante and Lorenzo is 
in press at the Institute of French Studies, Columbia, in the Renaissance Studies 
series. 
President MacCracken, of Vassar College, received last month the decoration of 
Grande Ufficiale della Corona d'Italia, in recognition of his development of the 
Italian department in the College. 

During the current season the following lectures were given before the Circolo 
Italiano di Boston: March 14, “La vita letteraria Fiorentina dell’ante guerra,” by 
Professor Guido Ferrando, of Vassar College; April 11, ‘Metastasio—Goldoni 
—Alfieri,” by Dr. Gino Umberto Merluzzi; May 9, “Le grandi inspiratrici: Beatrice, 
Laura, e Fiammetta,” by Professor Bruno Roselli. 

Angelo Lipari, Associate Professor of Italian and director of graduate studies 
in Italian at Yale University, has been appointed a Fellow in residence in Saybrook 
College, one of the seven Colleges established for 1933-34 in the new organization of 
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Professor G. A. Borgese, last year Lecturer in Italian Culture at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, and this year Professor at Smith College, has been 
reappointed at Smith for next year. 

Dr. Gabriella Bosano, of Wellesley College, writes that she and Dr. F. B. 
Averardi will give lectures on Italian cities each Monday during the summer session 
of the Middlebury College Casa Italiana, of which she is the Director; also that 
five scholarships of one hundred dollars each are to be granted to prospective 
students. 

Libri D’Italia is the name of a new 12-page monthly published by The Per- 
manent Italian Book Exhibition, Inc., of New York City. 

Professor Domenico Vittorini reports that his Italian classes at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsyivania have been larger this year than ever before, totalling over one 
hundred registrants, of which nearly twoscore are in advanced courses. 

For the first time in the history of the College of the City of Detroit, Italian will 
be offered during the coming summer session: Professor D. L. Pucci, Head of the 
Department of Spanish and Italian, will offer a second semester course in elementary 
Italian. Professor Pucci reports also that the Circolo Italiano of the College has 
been active; and that a lecture which he gave at their second meeting inaugurates 
a series on Dante and Italian literature. 

President E. H. Wilkins, of Oberlin College, formerly Professor of Italian at 
the University of Chicago, made a tour of the West this spring, addressing Oberlin 
graduates in several states, including California, Colorado, etc. 

On May 19 and 20 the students’ Italian club, “Gli Scapigliati,” of the University 
of Chicago gave, as their fifth annual program, three comedies: Gastone il domatore, 
by E. L. Morselli, 4, £, 7, by Sabatino Lopez, and C’é qualcuno al cancello, by 
Luigi Antonelli. 

Charles Upson Clark, author of ZJtalian Lessons and Readings (Yonkers-on- 
Hudson and Chicago, World Book Co., 1927), now Professor of Languages at the 
College of the City of New York, recently made a trip to California. 

Mrs. Maria Teresa Piccirillo, formerly Associate in the Department of Italian, 
University of California, Berkeley, resigned her position last December. On Feb- 
ruary 27 a daughter was born to her in San Francisco: her second child. 

Further news from Berkeley:— The following students in the Department of 
Italian achieved their A.B. with honors: Emma C. Croce, Lorraine E. De Nicolai, 
Erba M. Marraccini, Maria L. Zallio, and, with highest honors, Charles Speroni. 
Elena Bianchini, A.B., University of California 1932, achieved her M.A. in Italian. 
Charles S. Singleton, University of Missouri 1931, has been admitted to candidacy 
for the doctorate in Italian and has been awarded a University Fellowship for next 
year. Mr. Russell V. Giffin, Associate in Italian this year, has left for an extended 
stay in Italy—The Ordine Figli d'Italia decreed to offer an annual prize of $50 to 
the best student in Italian: this was awarded to Mr. Speroni. 

Professor Rudolph Altrocchi, Chairman of the Department of Italian at the 
University of California, Berkeley, had an interesting article on “Italian Words in 
English Speech” in the April number of Atlantica, and one on “L’Idioma gentile: 
A Plea for Language” in The Modern Language Forum yearbook which appeared 
the same month. 

From Stockton, California, we have received a copy of Lo Studente Italiano, 
Volume I, Number 1, a four-page periodical which is to be published monthly “by 
classes in Italian, Stockton High School,” with Professor L. J. Vannuccini as 
Adviser. Pages 1-3 are in Italian, and page 4 is “English Section.” This first 
issue is dated April 27. 

Professor H. D. Austin, of the University of Southern California, will spend 
the year 1933-34 in Italy, on his second “sabbatical leave,” and on a Grant from 
the American Council of Learned Societies, for the purpose of collating the manu- 
scripts of Ristoro d’Arezzo’s Composiziene del Mondo; of which work he plans to 
establish a critical text. Professor Austin made a preliminary study of the sources 
of this work for his Ph.D. dissertation: Johns Hopkins University, 1911. 
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ABROAD 


Miss Martha F. Teach, Dottore in Lettere of the University of Bologna, 1931, 
and contributor of one of the articles in this issue of Jtalica, was married on May 1 
of the present year to Mr. Dante Gnudi, of Bologna. 

The March Leonardo had an approving review, by Alessandro Ermini, of the 
first two volumes of D’Ancona and Bacci’s Manuale della letteratura italiana 
“riordinato e annotato da Mario Sterzi,” of the Liceo Dante in Florence (Florence, 
Barbera, 1932). 

Professor Michele Barbi’s latest volume, Dante: Vita, opere e fortuna; con 
due saggi su Francesca e Farinata (Florence, Sansoni, 1933), of which we hereby 
gratefully acknowledge receipt of a copy, combines, in a single convenient and 
attractive volume of 270 pages, reprints—with a few minor modifications—of: the 
masterly article, “Dante Alighieri,’ in the Enciclopedia Italiana, Vol. XII; his 
review of Tommaso Gallarati Scotti’s Vita di Dante (Milan, Treves, 1929), from 
Pégaso for October 1929; and the two articles on “Francesca da Rimini” and on 
“Il Canto di Farinata,” originally published in Studi danteschi, Vol. XVI (1932) 
and Vol. VIII (1924), respectively. 

Giuseppe Ricciotti offers a contribution to Dante studies with his work, 
L’Apocalisse di Paolo siriaca (Brescia, Tip. Editrice Morcelliana, 1932; 2 vols.) 
Volume I comprises “Introduzione, traduzione e commento,” and Vol. II treats of 
“La cosmologia della Bibbia e la sua trasmissione fino a Dante.” This work earned 
for its author the Crusca Academy’s “Premio Rezzi” for 1930. The Syriac text, 
based on two Vatican manuscripts, was published by Ricciotti recently in Orientalia 
(N. S., II, nos. 1 and 2), with a Latin version; and in Vol. I of the present work 
he gives an Italian translation. 

Students of Dante will likewise not be among those least interested in the 
announcement, by the Reale Istituto d’Archeologia e Storia dell’Arte, of the first 
three fascicules of the de luxe publication: Tavole storiche dei mosaici di Ravenna 
(Rome, Libreria dello Stato), with photographic reproductions both in monotint 
and in full color of the mosaics, and text by Corrado Ricci. These initial fascicules, 
which are to be followed by five others, treat of the Mausoleum of Galla Placidia, 
the Baptistery of the Cathedral, and the Baptistery of the Arians. The announce- 
ment concludes with the following significant statement: “Questa pubblicazione 
soltanto pud mettere in grado di distinguere nei mosaici di Ravenna, tutte le parti 
originali dai restauri antichi e moderni e di fondare, con sicurezza, indagini e 
teorie iconografiche, simboliche, stilistiche ed estetiche.” 

Two new manuscripts of Dante’s Letter to Can Grande are included in the 
facsimile edition of all those known which is offered by the publishing house of 
F. Ullmann, Zwickau, Saxony. The collection is edited, with an Introduction, by 
the German Dante scholar, Dr. Friedrich Schneider. 

Sansoni, of Florence, has issued Volume I of Petrarch’s Epistole familiari, 
which forms Volume X in the National Edition of the complete works, comprising 
an exhaustive Introduction by the Editor, Professor Vittorio Rossi, of the University 
ot Rome, and Books I-IV of the great collection which Petrarch entitled “Rerum 
tamiliarum libri.” 

We are indebted to the author, and to the publisher, for a copy of the latest 
work of Luigi Tonelli: L’Amore nella poesia e nel pensiero del Rinascimento (Flor- 
ence, Sansoni, 1933); a handsome volume of 323 pages, with an introductory 
chapter on the mediaeval backgrounds, and definition of the terms Umanesimo and 
Rinascimento. 

Vallechi, of Florence, announces that, of the 24 volumes of the complete works 
of Giovanni Papini in new and revised form, eleven volumes have already been 
published and the rest will be ready before the end of the current year. 

Spinelli’s Dizionario Scolastico—Italiano-Inglese; Inglese-Italiano—(S. FE. L., 
Torino), which first appeared in two volumes, has been recently revised and 


published in one volume. It is receiving favorable comment. 
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In honor of the late Vincenzo Crescini, professor in the University of Padua, 
who was an honorary member of the A. A. T. I. (see Jtalica LX, 100), a volume 
containing a copius selection of his own writings and a bibliography was arranged 
for presentation on the occasion of his seventy-fifth year and the fiftieth anniversary 
of his University teaching. He died on June 2, 1932, before the volume was pub- 
lished; and thus is becomes a memorial. It has recently appeared from the press 
of Chiantore, Turin, with the title Romanica Fragmenta, pp. xxvii, 606. It con- 
tains an excellent portrait of the author, with previously published articles selected 
and revised by him, of interest to students of linguistics and of French, Provengal 
and Italian literature. 

It is announced that one of the typical homage-volumes in honor of Henri 
Hauvette, professor of Italian at the Sorbonne, will be published in 1934. It will 
contain a large number of articles contributed chiefly by French and Italian scholars. 
Anyone wishing to appear in the list of subscribers is invited to send the sub- 
scription price of eighty francs before July 1, 1933, to M. Ferdinand Boyer 
(Mélanges Hauvette), 4 Rue Jules-Dumien, Paris (X Xe). 

We are glad again to signalize the laudable activities of Villa Collina Ridente, 
in Florence, founded and directed by Miss Edith M. May, a graduate of Wellesley 
College, for the purpose of acquainting university women with international con- 
ditions. (For further details see Jtalica VIII, 61.) During the summer months 
Miss May’s address is Wickford, Rhode Island. 

The Royal Italian University for Foreigners at Perugia offers for the summer: 
preparatory and intermediate courses in the Italian language; a course in practical 
phonetics; and an advanced course of wide scope which includes historical grammar, 
comparative study of style, history of Italian literature from the origins to the 
present, civil history of Italy, and the fine arts in Italy. There will also be a 
number of special lectures, including: the regular “Lectura Dantis” series: /njerno, 
by Professor Luigi Pietrobono, President of the Collegio Nazareno in Rome; nine 
lectures, specializing on the Cinquecento, by various speakers; and a dozen on 
modern and contemporary Italy. Provision is also made for Italian and foreign 
students who are pursuing the two-year course in Etruscology which is a special 
feature of the University. 


A CORRECTION 


The University of Chicago 
Department of Romance Languages and 
Literatures 


April 10, 1933 
Editor of Irauica 


Dear Sir: Last year, as President of the AATI, it fell to my lot to write a 
number of letters to Deans and Heads of Departments in sundry of our major 
institutions in an effort to persuade them to improve the status of Italian in their 
colleges or universities. Either to avoid the nuisance of my letters or because the 
change was felt to be inevitable, the situation in the course of the year was distinctly 
improved; and at the present moment, as Mr. Hocking’s article on the status of 
Italian in the colleges (/talica X, 11-14) clearly shows, the situation is decidedly 
encouraging. 

In the light of my importunities last year, however, I feel much embarrassed to 
see the University of Chicago—my own institution—listed among those which do 
not accept Italian on the same basis as French or German in satisfaction of the 
entrance requirements in foreign language. 

I should like to state most emphatically that this classification of the University 
of Chicago is erroneous. Italian is and has for some time been accepted for entrance 
on the same basis as French or German, and I am quite at a loss to understand 
how any suggestion to the contrary can have been made. 

I hope that all members of the Association who are keeping the /talica list for 
reference will correct the status of the University of Chicago as there given to 
read “Yes” in both columns. 

Wa ter L. Buttock 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Beginning with the next issue, the Editorship of /talica will be 
taken over by Professor John Van Horne, of the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. In wishing him all success, and congratu- 
lating our Association that Professor Van Horne has consented to 
accept the charge, the retiring Editor takes the occasion also to 
thank his fellow Members and other friends of /talica for their un- 
failing and friendly helpfulness, and to bespeak a like codperation 
with the new Editor. 

H. D. Austin 
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REVIEWS 


De Bosis, Lauro (Editor). The Golden Book of Italian Poetry. 
Oxford University Press, 1932. Pp. xxxii, 254. $2.50. 


It is regrettable that this anthology, with its admirable sketch 
of the development of Italian literature, so recently from the hand 
of its young author, should be destined to appear upon its first 
publication in what is, as far as the world will probably ever know, 
a posthumous edition. This, together with a remarkable document, 
“The Story of My Death,” which explains the purpose of his fatal 
flight over Rome, is the last that we shall ever have from the creator 
of the noble poem Jcaro, a drama-prophecy of “flight as the liberator 
and pacificator of a better humanity.” 

Yet, without these unfortunate circumstances—which drew a 
splendid poetic idealism to destruction in the smudge fires of modern 
politics—to sharpen the focus of literary attention upon all that 
remains of that which promised so much of unusual poetical excel- 
lence, certain points, chiefly of merit, are apparent in the present 
volume. Within its less than 250 pages—exclusive of the indexes of 
authors and first lines— are contained 170 selections from approxi- 
mately fifty of the most outstanding Italian poets from San Fran- 
cesco d’Assisi to the present day. ‘These, almost without exception, 
it seems to me, maintain the impression of the anthologist’s fine 
literary judgment evinced in the introductory discussion which con- 
centrates into remarkably brief space a rather complete survey of 
the trends which have gone into the making of Italian literature and 
particularly of Italian poetry. 

The purpose of the compiler evidently has been to assemble 
not only a group of poems as completely representative as possible 
of the entire span of poetry in his native tongue, but, at the sariie 
time, to select material of interest to the amateur as well as the 
specialist. This selection, unlike that of the First Book of Italian 
Verse (recently brought out by Purves), has been made with no 
weeding out and cutting for any purpose of grading. ‘The aim, the 
scope, and the content of the two volumes are different. And again 
the present volume is something quite different from The Oxford 
Book of Italian Verse with which it inevitably will be compared. 
Though Signor de Bosis limited the compilations to but little more 
than half the length of those brought together in the Oxford book, 
they are more truly representative of the whole poetical literature 
of Italy in that they embrace more types if fewer actual lines. 
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The material, presented chronologically, is well apportioned as 
to the relative importance of the various periods and _ schools. 
Though the inclusion of La Compiuta Donzella as a representative 
of “La Scuola Toscana di Transizione” in preference to Guittone 
d’Arezzo or Bonagiunta Orbicciano da Lucca might be questioned, 
yet, from the viewpoint of appeal to the modern reader, and a pos- 
sible desire to note the first entry of women into the field of Italian 
verse (if we accept that theory of the authorship of the lyrics of the 
Donzella), the choice of the graceful sonnet on the sadness of spring, 
A la stagion che il mondo foglia e fiora, is commendable. Whether 
we agree with Signor de Bosis’ preference on this point or with that 
of St. John Lucas in the Oxford anthology, we do recognize with 
approval the ample justice which has been done here to the “Dolce 
Stil Novisti” and “Le Tre Corone del Trecento.” The lover of 
Italian poetry will find satisfaction in coming upon such favorites 
as Tanto gentile e tanto onesta pare, Negli occhi porta la mia donna 
Amore, numerous of the most dramatic passages from the Com- 
media: the episodes of Francesca, Farinata degli Uberti, Conte Ugo- 
lino, Manfredi, “L’apparizione di Beatrice,” and others, as well as 
some twenty of the finest of the Petrarchian lyrics. 

I have been pleased to find among the fourteenth century selec- 
tions a poem after the manner of the “provenzaleggianti”: Al novel 
tempo e gaio del pascore, by Dino Compagni, whose fame we are 
too prone to ascribe wholly to his chronicle, disregarding the rhymes, 
sonnets, and canzoni which form a collection certainly worthy of 
consideration. 

No matter how astute their critical sense, obviously no two men 
would make identical choices from so great a body of material. 
Especially is this true as the perspective shortens with the nearer 
approach to our own times. Commenting upon the relative place 
and importance of twentieth century poets, Signor de Bosis in his 
introduction points out that: “It is too soon to judge the poetry of 
today which in its impressions and its symbols reflects the stress of 
the times. . .” He has included, however, a few of the contempo- 
rary poets, among them Guido Gozzano whom he sees as leader of 
“the reaction from the overstrained dionysiac world of d’Annunzio’ 
(some of whose poetry he also includes) and Adolfo de Bosis, his 
father, himself a poet of some distinction, already known to certain 
of my readers for his translation of Shelley. And it may be noted 
here, parenthetically, that the spirit in the poetry of both father and 
son reveals something akin to that which animates the works of this 
English poet. It is of the younger de Bosis that Professor G. M. 
Trevelyan writes, in his foreword to the present anthology: “In 
some respects his idealism . . . reminds us rather of Shelley and the 
young leaders of the Risorgimento than of our own disillusioned 
generation.” And perhaps it is this very characteristic which has 
sharpened his discrimination to so fine a degree in making the pres- 
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ent selections, especially those from the most prolific period of Italy’s 
poetical history. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties of compiling a perfectly repre- 
sentative anthology, it appears that this young poet has succeeded 
well, amply justifying the title Golden Book. In it are gems which 
will prove their value not only to one who considers them purely 
for his own pleasure but also to the teacher or the student desiring 
a practical guide which will offer a balanced and comprehensive 
view of Italian poetry. 

Ricuarp F. Mezzorero 


Yale University 


Satvapor!, Giutio. Liriche e saggi. A cura di Carlo Calcaterra. 
Milano, S. E. Vita e Pensiero, 1933. 3 voll. (1, Liriche; 2, Se- 
mina flammae; 3, In fide et veritate). 


The Catholic University of the Sacred Heart of Milan has pub- 
lished in these volumes the Canzoniere Civile of Giulio Salvadori and 
a select choice of his critical essays and lyrics with the intent of 
paying homage to the memory of the much regretted master that 
first occupied the chair of Italian Literature in that University. 
Although his intellectual apostolate in Milan was very short-lived, he 
left, in the words of the President of the University, a tradition of 
learning which is eminently wisdom, and a wisdom which is truth 
and poetry. 

With the publication of said volumes, the Catholic University ot 
Milan aims also at continuing the highly educative activity spent by 
Giulio Salvadori in behalf of the young and to preserve the memory 
of the poet who drank inspiration from the pure source of Christian- 
ity, and whose teaching will produce a fervour of ideas and an in- 
creasing band of followers. 

In the many years devoted to teaching as “Libero Docente” in the 
University of Rome, he had become the friend, the adviser and the 
comforter of his students. The lucidity of his intellect, vastness of 
doctrine, refinement of sentiments and love for truth and justice were 
admired both by colleagues and students. But he was born in times 
when to profess frankly and openly a religious belief was not the 
best way to secure honors and a just reward for one’s labors. His 
merits were never acknowledged by the Italian educational authori- 
ties, and he came into his own only with the appointment to the 
Chair of Italian Literature at the University of the Sacred Heart. 

Whatever may have been his “success” in the world, in that 
world whose judgements have nothing to do with what may be 
eventually the supreme verdict of history, Salvadori began his liter- 
ary career as a Levite of the artistic literary movement headed by 
Sommaruga and the Cronaca Bizantina of the early eighties in Rome; 
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that is, of the same group to which belonged also Carducci and 
D’Annunzio. Of this time are several of his youthful writings: 
mostly critical essays like ‘On Dante’s Youth,’ ‘Rinnovamento of 
Alessandro Manzoni’ and his artistic reforms, ‘The Social Concep- 
tions of Niccolo Tommaseco,’ ‘Dante’s mirabile visione of the earthly 
Paradise’— all of which, although very remarkable, cannot favorably 
compare with those of a later age. 

Although the son a very devout Roman family, he passed 
through a period in which he affected to believe only in Darwinism 
and Spencerism, with a consequent contempt for metaphysical 
philosophies. However, through his unabated love for idealism, he 

“saw that there was no science, no art, no possibility of life if not 
in the Faith.” 

Of this particular time of his life are his two poems, Pel discopri- 
mento della facciata di Santa Maria del Fiore and Per la festa della 
Tras figurazione, on which Carlo Calcaterra, the editor of his works, 
remarks: “esthetically they may be differently appreciated, but 
religiously they are a firm and resolute expression of a spirit that 
centers all its life upon God.” 

But the germ of his “rinnovamento,” as the same Calcaterra 
says, was in his having acquired the consciousness of a superior 
thought and in having conformed to it all his mind, so that he could 
write with humility at the end of his Canzoniere Civile: 

“Anch’io sono il frumento di Dio.” 

It is the least of our intentions to deny Salvadori’s merits as a 
poet or as a literary critic; but even though we do not mean to imi- 
tate J. K. Huysmans in expressing disparaging views about our 
coreligionaires, we would not think of extolling the poetry of 
Salvadori as one of the best examples of modern Italian verse. 
“Amicus Plato, amicus Aristoteles sed magis amica veritas.” ‘This 
is the advice of Manzoni. 

Neither do we wish to incur the accusation of being disrespectful 
towards the memory of a man in so many regards deserving the 
highest consideration for his services to letters and to humanity; in 
fact we admire him, and we should like to be reckoned among his 
followers. We think that Giulio Salvadori, in spite of the fact that 
Benedetto Croce and other writers have kept him out of their 
“galleries” populated very often with illustrious Carneades, should 
be considered one of the most significant Italian literary critics of 
the first quarter of our century. 

His poetry, even though he tried to imitate Carducci’s lyrical 
and patriotic impetus as well as his admiration for classical literature, 
in general is of the kind which contains too much philosophy and not 
sufficient lyrical inspiration: too often is noticeable the effort to 
comply with the exigencies of the verse and the “Alexandrine ham- 
mering of form,” resulting in a frigidity of expression which kills the 
enthusiasm of even the most favorably disposed reader. The aims 
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of the poet are highly commendable both for choice and loftiness of 
subject, but the Carduccian formalism removes in him every poeti- 
cal individuality and fails to create a stir in the heart or to fire the 
imagination. The poem Sul principio della nuova civilta is an at- 
tempt at an epic which falls much below the most modest expecta- 
tions: the poets wings are too narrow to try such sidereal flight. 
The poem purporting to illustrate such a vast theme is too synthetic 
and too obscure. In the other poem Sul principio dell’antica civilta 
again there is no originality, and much too evident is the inspiration 
from Carducci’s Alle fonti del Clitumno, otherwise evident from the 
author’s intense desire to atone for the desecrations of the pagan 
poet of the Odi barbare. 

In the ode Sul principio dell’Arte Nuova, the description, for 
example, of the imprinting of the stigmata on the “Poverello d’Assisi” 
does not even faintly reach the intensity of feeling with which is 
permeated, in a few masterly touches, the eleventh canto of the 
Paradiso or which transpires from the touching prose tale of the 
Little Flowers of St. Francis. 

Among the Rime sparse we find a more natural vein of senti- 
ment, a lyric warmth which noticeably enlivens his verse. Some of 
them, like 4i piedi della Croce, Sotto il peso dell’onta, La Domenica 
delle Palme, La predica agli uccelli, Safica Ascolana, are full of 
human sympathy, and a brotherhood with the creatures, which 
savor greatly of Biblical and Franciscan spirit. 

In the shorter poems like Preghiere, Gloria, Santo Santo Santo, 
Agnel di Dio, the author intends to clothe with artistic form the 
highest thoughts arising from the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; but 
his art fails in the undertaking. With Ozanam we would say that 
“no other form can adequately render the awe of those mysteries 
but the music of the hymns and canticles,” and the individual feeling 
cannot be expressed but in tears or in ecstasis. 

But the real Salvadori is to be found in his literary essays, even 
though we may at times dissent from him in his interpretations too 
subtle and far fetched, on account of inexact historical references, or 
of symbolical correlations rather strained and intended “to avoid,” 
as Filippo Crispolti said, “the obvious meaning of the words and to 
give them a remote and hidden significance.” But in all his writings, 
to use the words of Calcaterra, “there is something of delicate and 
sagacious observation which cannot be overlooked, because it comes 
from his soul and is coloured with his interior light as a living thing.” 

His esthetical ideas are contained in his work La storia della 
poesia nella storia della civilta and in Natura ed arte nello stile 
italiano in which he maintained principles which were, years ago, 
strongly opposed by Croce and his followers, but which nevertheless 
have still very staunch defenders. In the Dantean and Manzonian 
studies, especially in his work on the “mirabile visione” and in 
Enrichetta Manzoni Blondel e il Natale 1833, he brought, through 
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his own sensibility and refinement, to the comprehension of many 
spiritual facts. Prof. Attilio Momigliano stated in his Giornale 
storico della letteratura italiana that Salvadori brought to modern 
Italian criticism an unknown sentiment: a very high religious ex- 
perience. Salvadori understood and maintained that a sincere reli- 
gious feeling, as evidenced in Dante and Manzoni, and above all in 
the Greek tragedians, can become the central motive of the soul and 
a source of the highest artistical conceptions: we believe that this 
is an axiom that is too often overlooked in spite of the lessons of 
history and the ever repeating artistic manifestations. Salvadori 
upheld this principle with his writings and his very life; if he did not 
touch the highest artistic expression, it was due to the lack of that 
spark which is the distinctive sign of the divinity of genius, and which 
at least for his poetry was denied to him. 

In the other essays on E. F. Amiel, on Ozanam, on the youth of 
Niccold Tommaseo, on Ernesto Monaci, Raffaello Salustri, Ippolito 
Nievo, etc., he reveals how he understood the Christian social re- 
forms and how devoted he was to his masters and friends. 

He had the real vocation of an educator, his was a Socratic soul; 
and students flocked to him attracted by the simplicity of his manner, 
by a real Franciscan spirit that made him to live entirely for others 
in a purified fire of charity towards men and God. 

We are pleased to see that the University of the Sacred Heart 
of Milan, in giving to the reading public the three magnificent vol- 
umes on Giulio Salvadori, scored a great success both fo or the typo- 
graphical work and the extremely interesting matter on modern 
Italian criticism. Professors and students of Italian literature will 
certainly derive great benefit in reading the essays of Salvadori, who 
in point of historical criticism can legitimately vie with the most 


widely known critics of our times. 
U. Ouivieri 


Santa Clara 
California 
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DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA 
Grandgent's Edition Revised 


HE outstanding favorite text since 1909. 

Now revised with the purpose of bringing 
to the student the results of the constant work 
carried on in this field in the last two decades. 
Small but numerous alterations. No fundamental 
changes in method or interpretation. An Index 
and several new illustrations have been added. 
Ready this summer. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Cuicaco ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
LoNnpoNn 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF ITALIAN 


June 30 - August 18 
1933 


Director, DR. GABRIELLA BOSANO, Wellesley College 


The Italian School of Middlebury College aims to train 
teachers of Italian in a mastery of the spoken and written 
language and in an intimate knowledge of the civilization and 
literature of Italy. Italian, the sole medium of communication 
in classroom and social life, adds to the charming native atmos- 
phere. Constant informal contact with native instructors insures 
individual attention. Six weeks of intensive work combined with 
a vacation and rest. Courses carry credit for Master of Arts 
and Doctor of Modern Languages. 


Accommodations limited - for further information 
address 
SUMMER SESSION OFFICE 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Middlebury, Vermont 


THE CENTURY MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 
Kennetu McKenzie, Pu.D., Editor 


NOVELLE ITALIANE MODERNE 


REVISED EDITION 
Edited by 


Joun R. Reryuarn, Pu.D. Micuete ve Fiuippis, A.M. 
University of Michigan University of California 


A collection of modern Italian stories by such highly esteemed 
authors as Guelfo Civinini, Matilde Serao, Luigi Pirandello, 
Luciano Ziccoli, Alfredo Panzini, etc. Suited to first-year 
course. Supplemented by notes and vocabulary. ‘The stories 
are alive with interest, entertaining, and relatively simple in 
language. 


12mo 109+-83 pages Price $1.35 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 2126 Prairie Avenue 
New York, N.Y. Chicago, III. 


To Students of Italian— 


We recommend the following methods by Pror. A. 
Arsis-Costa, Professor of Romance Languages and 
Literature, College of the City of New York 


ITALIAN LESSONS 
A practical guide for the study of the Italian language. 
This Manual is an excellent volume for beginners; the 
exercises are practical, the rules clear and sufficient and 
the examples and illustrations well chosen. With the help 
. of this book the student will master in a short time the 
7 essentials of the Italian language. One Volume, cloth, 304 
pages. New Revised Edition (8th)............0.00.00......... $1.25 


ADVANCED ITALIAN LESSONS 
For students who desire to acquire a deeper knowledge of 
; the Italian language. One Volume, cloth, 292 pages....$1.50 


These books have been accepted in leading universities, 
colleges and high schools of the country. 


Complete Catalogue of Italian Literature Sent on Request 


ITALIAN BOOK COMPANY 
145-147 Mulberry Street, New York, N.Y. 


“The outstanding general journal of modern foreign language teaching”— 
that is why nearly 3000 teachers of French, German, Italian, or Spanish 
in schools and colleges, and more than 1000 school, college, and public 


libraries subscribe for 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Published by the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
8 issues a year, October to May, inclusive 
(Publication date, the 15th of months named) 
Up-to-date and authoritative material on methods, materials, pedagogical 
research, publications, and textbooks in the field 
$2.00 a year; foreign countries, including Canada, $2.50, payable in advance 
Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
5500 Thirty-third Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. 


“Every Teacher of French, German, Italian or Spanish Needs 
The Modern Language Journal 

“Vocational Opportunities for Foreign Language Students,” by Schwartz, 
Wilkins, and Bovée, a report issued under the auspices of the National Feder- 
ation of Modern Language Teachers, is a frank and honest answer to the 
vocational phase of the question, “What is the practical value of modern 
foreign language study?’ Obtainable from the office of the Journal. Price 
25 cents postpaid, payable in advance. 


ITALIAN PUBLISHERS 


135 Bleecker Street, N. Y. C. 


The largest Italian BOOKSTORE in the United States 


Now Published! 


D. Zinno- II Piccolo Vocabolario 


Especially suited for students of Italian in the first two years 
of instruction. 2000 words divided into four semesters. 
Each semester divided into 50 groups of ten words. 
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